SPORT AND CONTROVERSY
acuity of modern filmgoers: '. . . True, they are indulgent to
weaknesses in a film; but they notice them all the same. They
never fail to respond to the "high spots" of greatness. And they
forgive much that is poor for a flash or two of genius. Here are
no "hicks" or "rubes", but an educated, cultured, responsive,
sensitive people, eager to hail the work of the masters of the
studios.5 The 'masters of the studios' had little to offer in the
way of smash-hits after Al Jolson had sonny-boyed the Talkies
into fame: they decided to forgo the obvious advantages of the
cinema in showing action beyond the technical resources of the
theatre, and used their newly recruited players to transfer stage
successes to the screen with little change of technique.
Paul Rotha, a professional cinema-critic, was one of the many
who regretted what had happened. In his The Film of To-day,
published in 1931, he sighed for the old silent days, when films
were not 'bolstered up with variety turns and orchestral inter-
ludes, as well as by the erection of vast palaces of luxury and
atrocious vulgarity. . . . Since talking films have occupied the
attention of studios, the pictorial value of the screen has greatly
deteriorated. The films of the last year of the silent period were
far more pleasing from a pictorial point of view. The public has
tired of its craze for simply hearing speech and seeing moving
pictures of the speakers. Audiences in 1930 failed to maintain
the big business created by the talking boom of 1929. Attend-
ances dropped to pre-dialogue level. The season of 1930-1
showed that box-office receipts had fallen 30 per cent in com-
parison with a year ago.5 British film companies took advantage
of the confusion to try documentary films without much story
interest: John Grierson's 'Drifters' was the first short film of this
kind made in England. The mbst famous was cMan of Aran' by
Robert O'Flaherty, which documented primitive life in the Irish
islands off Galway, The sequence showing how Tiger King, a
stalwart islander, killed a basking shark was regarded as the
chief screen event of 1933.
The coming of the Talkies hit another class of cinema worker
as hard as it did the 'dumb* silent star: the cinema musician. The
picture-houses, at the same time as they 'wired for Sound', dis-
missed their orchestras and replaced them with cinema organists
and their Wurlitzers. These orchestras had played unceasingly
throughout sessions in order to drown, the click of the projector,
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